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APPENDIX, AMERICAN NATURALIST, APRIL, 1871. 

NATURAL HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Thinking that a strong effort should now be made for the encourage- 
ment of the study of Natural Science in the Public Schools of the country, 
the editors of the Naturalist have (in connection with several most 
eminent educators) recently asked the Legislature of Massachusetts to 
grant a small appropriation for the purpose of supplying regularly the 
higher schools of the State with copies of the Naturalist, believing 
that beneficial results, both to the teacher and scholar; would follow the 
perusal of its pages, and that by presenting the subject to the scholar in 
this form, a love for the study would be awakened, which it is impossible 
to secure simply from text books, that are in themselves repellant to 
the beginner. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts referred the petition to its Committee 
on Education, and that Committee, with full appreciation of the import- 
ance of the subject, gave a hearing to those interested, on the ninth of 
March, when the following letters were read, and remarks were made by 
several gentlemen on the importance and probable satisfactory results 
of the plan. 

We regret that no report was made of the remarks of Hon. Joseph 
White, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. This 
gentleman endorsed the proposition as one well worthy of being tried 
by the State, and while believing that good results would follow, said that 
the plan was an experiment, but as it was an experiment in the right 
direction he thought it should be tried, and as Secretary of the Board of 
Education he was convinced that the copies could be distributed advan- 
tageously among the schools. 

The decision of the Legislature has not yet been given,* but believing 
that the plan will meet with advocates in other States, as well as in Mas- 
sachusetts, and hoping to see it tried elsewhere, we have concluded to 
print such portion as we have in writing of the testimony given before 
the Massachusetts Committee, for the perusal of those in other States 
who may be friendly to the cause. 

Avoiding argument in this place, we will only remark, in anticipation 
of some replies, that the. Naturalist was not established as a pecuniary 
speculation, and is maintained by the fostering care of the Trustees of 
the Peabody Academy of Science, as one of the means of carrying out 
the wishes of the founder of the Academy, who, ever thoughtful of the 
benefit of mankind, distinctly enjoined upon his trustees the promotion 
of Science and Useful Knowledge, not only in his native county, but in 
" our Commonwealth and common country." 

* Since this was put in type the Committee on Education have reported favorably. 
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[ Letter from, Professor Agassiz. ] 

Editors of the American Naturalist : 

Cambridge, March 6, 1871. 

Dear Sirs: — The time seems to have come when to the 
received methods and approved topics of popular education 
such branches of physical and natural sciences should be 
added as have acquired real importance for the business of 
life during the last fifty years. There is only one difficulty 
iu the way of this most desirable object. There are no 
teachers to be had — not enough to be found in the whole 
State of Massachusetts simply to provide the Normal Schools 
— whatever efforts might be made to introduce these studies 
at present, and the demand is likely to become more press- 
ing every clay. It would seem, therefore, to be the part of 
wisdom to consider what may be done to prepare the way. 
For years past I have been urging upon the educational sec- 
tion of the Social Science Association, the desirableness of 
introducing a complete course of scientific instruction in our 
Normal Schools, not from text books, but with experiments 
and demonstrations by special teachers ; and I now hold that 
it would be still better to organize a special Normal School 
for the training of scientific teachers. The world will re- 
quire them everywhere before many years are passed, and 
it would be fitting that, in the United States, Massachusetts 
should set an example, timely, in the right direction. But 
even this must be heralded in some way or other, and I see 
no better or more efficient way than the circulation of sound 
information upon the topics regularly to be taught. Your 
desire, therefore, to give to the American Naturalist a 
wider circulation among the schools, and throughout the 
State, meets fully my approval, and I Avill support your 
efforts in every way that may appear practicable. It would 
be a step in the right direction if you could secure for your 
periodical the same facilities and aid which are granted to the 
"Massachusetts Teacher," as the American Naturalist is 
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doing, in an able manner, in the department of natural his- 
tory, what the Massachusetts Teacher is aiming at in the 
general field of school instruction. Moreover, it can fairly 
be said that the volumes of the American Naturalist thus 
far published would afford to teachers most desirable in- 
formation in their preparation for the new task. 

Wishing you ever so much success in the furtherance of 

your enterprise, 

I remain, very truly yours, 

L. Agassiz. 

[Letter from Professor Gray. J 

Cambridge, Mass., March 7, 1871. 

Dear Mr. Putnam: — It unfortunately happens that I 
have a lecture on Thursday at 11 o'clock, which I cannot 
postpone, and which will prevent my going in to meet your 
committee. I wish you would say, in my behalf, that 
I think your application one eminently fit to be made, and I 
hope it may prevail. As you know very well, I have fol- 
lowed your journal with interest and attention, and I must 
say that you have achieved a great and rare success in 
making the American Naturalist at once truly scientific 
and truly popular, and I have good occasion to know that 
this is a thing not often done. Yet in an educational view 
this is all important. Then your typography and illustra- 
tions are first rate and you deserve encouragement for that. 
I know that while your journal does eflicient service at 
home, and aims simply at that, it is very highly thought of 
in Europe, as well it may be. 

If there should be a second hearing, and you think I 
could be of any use, I should like to say what I think of it 
to your committee. 

I can write only this hurried line. 

Believe me to be yours, most sincerely, 

Asa Grat 
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[Letter from Mr. Hagar, Principal of the State Normal School.'] 

State Normal School, Salem, Mass., 
March 9, 1871. 
F. W. Putnam, Esq. : 

Dear Sir: — I regret that my school duties will not allow 
me to be present to-day at the legislative hearing in refer- 
ence to the American Naturalist. I should be glad to 
say a word in behalf of that most valuable publication. 
Having taken it from the first, I have had an opportunity to 
judge of its merits, and I am clearly of the opinion that it 
is admirably adapted to awaken and promote in the minds of 
those who peruse it a lively interest in the study of Natural 
History. 

It seems to me that if the Legislature of Massachusetts 
should furnish the means of placing the Naturalist in the 
several school libraries of the State, or, at least, in the 
hands of the teachers of high schools and the principal 
grammar schools, it would do much toward building up a 
department of education which is now generally neglected, 
though of great importance. 

I earnestly hope that the Committee on Education will 
regard with favor your application in behalf of the Natu- 
ralist, and that the Legislature will aid you in your labo- 
rious efforts to introduce more of practical science into our 
public schools. 

Yours truly, 

D. B. Hagar. 

[Remarks by George B. Emerson, LL.D.~] 

Mr. Chairman: — I think it of the utmost importance, in 
the education of every child, to open his eyes, as early as 
possible, to the beauty, properties, and curious structure of 
the objects around him. This will lead him to form the habit 
of observation upon the simplest objects, will add to his 
capacity for observation and thought, and will open to him a 
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source of great and inexhaustible happiness throughout life. 
A person whose habits of observation are thus formed, will 
be insensibly led to occupy himself more with the works and 
thoughts of God, than with man's woi-ks and thoughts ; and 
he will see and learn a thousand things, which, without these 
habits, would have remained unseen and unknown. To the 
future farmer these habits will be of special use. Every 
farmer ought to be an observer. He cannot otherwise un- 
derstand the management of the earth he tills,, or of the veg- 
etables and fruits he cultivates, nor how to provide for his 
friends, the birds, or against his enemies, the insects. The 
American Naturalist seems to me admirably well adapted 
to form this habit of observation, and to awaken and gratify 
a love of the beautiful. I should be glad to put it within 
the reach of every teacher in all the schools of the state. 

For more than half a century I have had no higher ambi- 
tion than to be a successful teacher. 

Not many years after I came into this town, in 1821, to 
be the first Principal of the English High School, I was one 
of a few, who, meeting first in the office of Dr. Walter 
Ghanning, united to form the Boston Society of Natural 
History. After a few years I became president of this so- 
ciety, and continued in the office for some time. I did not 
feel as if I were neglecting my chosen work in giving a 
portion of my time to Natural History. I needed recreation ; 
and in. what more suitable form could I find it than in taking 
long walks with Dr. Charles T. Jackson, or A. A. Gould, 
or D. H. Storer, to Roxbury or Maiden Hills, or Chelsea 
Beach, or a drive with Prof. J. L. Russell, to see Wm. 
Oakes at Ipswich, or with Oakes himself, to the Essex 
woods, or to examine the trees in West Cambridge? This 
was recreation in the open air, with an interesting object 
in view. I wish that every teacher, worn with confinement 
and anxious toil, could get refreshment in the same way. 
The subject of suitable exercise and refreshment for the 
teacher is of vital importance. Many of the best and most 
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devoted teachers, especially females, are breaking down, 
from time to time, for want of air, exercise, and sunshine. 
The looking for objects for their lessons in Natural History 
would give them the very variety they want, for it would 
oblige them to take long walks over hills and through woods, 
in the sunshine and in the shade, to get these objects. 

Knowing the great value of something of Natural History 
in the earliest stages of education, I should be glad to see it 
introduced into every school, not in the shape of lessons to 
be learned, but as forming the subject for many general 
lessons given in a conversational way, and leading to con- 
versation in the school and at home. 

It is now common, in many of the very best schools, for 
the teachers to give instruction — not merely to hear lessons 
— but to give real instruction ; and there are few subjects in 
which more interesting and valuable instruction can be given 
than the several departments of Natural History : and few 
sources from which the best materials may be drawn more 
surely than they may from the numbers of the American 
Naturalist. 

Very valuable instruction on these subjects has now for 
several years been given in the Normal Schools at Westfield, 
Bridgewater and Salem ; and many of the teachers that have 
gone out from these schools are prepared to use, to excellent 
purpose, the knowledge given in most of the numbers of the 
American Naturalist. I have no doubt that, if the work 
were favored by the Legislature, the editors would see to it 
that there should be something of special interest to the 
teacher in every future number. 

[Remarks by W. H. Mies, Lecturer Mass. State Teachers' Inst.'] 

Mr. W. H. Niles spoke of the Naturalist as adapted to 
the use of the teachers of public schools. It differs materi- 
ally from a text-book, and therein it has a feature of excel- 
lence. ' Text-books are condensed compilations, and are 
often written by those who have little or no experience as 
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original investigators. Frequently facts which are clearly- 
related in nature are widely separated in such books, and 
thus, instead of elucidating the grand laws of nature, they 
too often become only volumes of disconnected statements. 
The teacher who assigns lessons from such books with no 
experiences of his own to add, can never lead his pupils to 
love and study nature. But in the articles of the Natural- 
ist we have original papers from professional naturalists, 
the direct results of the study of nature herself. These 
articles, in the hands of the teachers, would bring them gen- 
uine science fresh from its discoverers. 

Again, the Naturalist gives the latest results of scien- 
tific research. Natural History is advancing so rapidly that 
a text-book a few years old is necessarily wanting in many 
most important particulars. There must, therefore, be some 
medium of communication between the investigating natu- 
ralists and the teachers, to enable the latter to teach the 
science as it advances. The Naturalist is the only publi- 
cation in this country which furnishes, such a medium. 

But how are teachers to use the Naturalist in schools ? 
To assign lessons to be memorized from these or any other 
books on Natural History is useless. Many of the subjects 
presented in the Naturalist are excellent topics for object 
lessons, and the articles would be very useful to the instruc- 
tor in oral teaching. It is through such lessons and teaching 
that Natural History is to take her appropriate place in a 
thorough system of elementary education. To secure fresh 
knowledge, and scientific accuracy in teaching it, the Natu- 
ralist should be used by the teachers of public schools. 

{Letter from Mr. Bennett. ,] 

London, Dec. 1st, 1870. 
To the Editors of the American Naturalist. 

Sirs: — In the number of your admirable magazine for 
November, I observe that you do me the honor of reprinting 
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an article of mine, on the Cultivation of Foreign Trees and 
Plants, which appeared in the "Quarterly Journal of Sci- 
ence." 

It has occurred to me that you might be glad to receive, 
from time to time, items of intelligence from this country, 
and the Continent of Europe, in Botany, Geology, and other 
branches of Natural Science, somewhat earlier than you 
would obtain them by reprinting from our journals. If so, 
I shall be happy to act as your correspondent in the matter. 

I may mention that I have unusual opportunities of re- 
ceiving such early intelligence, being sub-editor of "Nature," 
editor of the Scientific Department of the "Academy," and 
contributor of the botanical intelligence to the "Quarterly 
Journal of Science," which you have also often quoted in 

your journal. 

Believe me to remain, 

Yours faithfully, 

Alfred W. Bennett. 

[Letter from Mr. Hiskey, Sup't of Public Schools, Minneapolis.'] 

Office of Superintendent Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 10th', 1870. 

Editors American Naturalist: — Allow me to thank you 
for the August number of the Naturalist. The numbers 
have seemed to me to be growing better and better and bet- 
ter, but this number is so admirably written that I have 
stopped to write you this letter after reading the first three 
articles. You, without doubt, have frequent expressions of 
commendation, still I imagine you have discouragements, and 
hence it gives me pleasure to express thus spontaneously, 
my congratulations that the Naturalist is so admirably sus- 
tained. 

Allow me to extend to you my best wishes, 
And believe me, ever, 

Yours truly, 

W. O. Hiskey. 
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The following Notices of the Press were taken from several hundred notices 
of a similar character and laid before the Committee. 

"The loading men of science in America are among its contributors, 
and it is in every way worthy of the great nation which it is intended to 
interest and instruct." — Quarterly Journal of Science {London). 

" It deserves a wide patronage among teachers." — Michigan Teacher. 

" The American Naturalist for June contains several excellent papers 
of a kind that are intelligible and valuable to others besides men of sci- 
ence. We regret that a publication so useful and so well conducted — so 
creditable to the country In every way — should not be supported liberally, 
as appears to be the case. The editors represent their expenses to be in 
excess of their revenue. We are glad to repeat that the Naturalist 
deserves long life and the amplest development, and we especially regard 
it as of service to the young for inducing habits of careful and precise 
observation." — The Nation. 

" We rejoice to see this beautiful magazine, and hope it will be the 
pioneer in a much-needed educational reform, and do good service in 
spreading a love and taste for the study of Natural History, now so utterly 
neglected." — Massachusetts Teacher. 

"Asa means of educating the people, especially the young, its efforts 
will certainly meet the approbation of all interested in the great cause of 
education, and we wish it abundant success." — Maine Farmer. 

"This very ably conducted periodical is edited by a corps of young and 
enthusiastic naturalists, who, without departing from scientific accuracy, 
aim to make the study of Natural History so attractive as to win to it a 
more general and popular attention. It ought to be in every family and 
in every school library." — R. I. Schoolmaster. 

"This Monthly Magazine of Natural History has won for itself a high 
place among the journals of the world. It knows how to popularize sci- 
ence without degrading it. Many of its articles are by some of the best 
zoologists of the country, and contain the results of original observation. 
The illustrations are always excellent." — Prof. J. D. Dana in American 
Journal of Science and Arts, Jan., 1871. 

"Science made easy is generally made absurd, and we have little pa- 
tience with the somewhat popular belief that even small boys may be prof- 
itably closed with science. But there are departments of Natural History, 
which can be treated popularly and yet scientifically. We have never had 
in our country a magazine giving accurate information on subjects of Nat- 
ural Histoi-y and, at the same time, bringing the information within the 
range of all, until the appearance of the American Naturalist. The edi- 
tors are themselves accomplished naturalists, and devote their whole time 
to the study of nature. Hence their statements are entitled to entire con- 
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fidence. That the magazine is popular, and constitutes a charm for the 
whole family circle, we know from personal observation. Not only is 
definite knowledge gained from it, but habits of careful observation are 
formed. The young folks bring in their queer bugs and butterflies, and if 
they can not find out all about them and their habits in the magazine, they 
send the specimens confidently to the editors, and then wait and watch, 
oh, how eagerly, for the next number. The same with flowers or birds or 
shells. It matters little what enkindles thought and enthusiasm in the 
young mind. Once kindled they give light and power through the whole 
life. We can not too earnestly urge upon our friends to subscribe for the 
Natukalist, and, having read the numbers, to bind and preserve them 
for future reference. They are as equally interesting and profitable, for 
the "old folks" as for the boys and girls." — E. B. A., in The National 
Teacher for Starch, 1871. 



